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October he summoned them to answer for their treachery both to Richard
and himself, His plan was to pit them against professional champions
(viros arte bellandi in duello doctos). They demanded to be tried by their
peers, and appealed to Philip. Philip matured his designs during the
winter, and when John very naturally refused to appear before his court
in Paris, began hostilities in the end of April 1202.

In 1202 the minds of men were restless and divided. Many had resented
John's succession, many more were alienated by his caprice or by the
contrast between his querulous vacillation, his unregulated energy or un-
intelligible sloth, and the resolute compelling personality of his brother.
The system of administration could offer no rallying-point, as perhaps
had been the case during Richard's absence, for it was not a means of
expression for provincial patriotism, but a machine which would work as
well under one lord as under another. Moreover John had no claims upon
and felt no obligation to the trained administrator. He changed the
seneschal of Normandy twice in three years, made the ambitious William
des Roches hereditary seneschal of Anjou and Touraine, concentrated the
bailiwicks in a few hands, and submitted the countryside to mercenary
garrisons under upstart or alien leaders. Philip was able to proceed bit
by bit, confirming charters and customs, setting up trustworthy officials,
at the worst only substituting for one irresponsible mercenary chief
(routier) another who was more responsible. He had organised the
Evrecin in this way before the war began, and he continued the patient
policy as the war proceeded. As a last resort John scattered grants of
communal government among the towns and called up the arriere-ban or
general levy; but he could not appeal to any spirit of passionate popular
resistance, for no such spirit existed. The real resistance to Philip was
shewn by great castles, like Chateau Gaillard, under the command of men
such as the Constable of Chester or the mercenary Girard d'Athee, whose
interests were not local at all.

Hence when Philip began to move, he was able to move quickly. He
had no external danger to fear. The Count of Flanders and many of his
neighbours had gone on crusade and, after Richard's death, were glad
to go. The Count of Toulouse deserted the Angevin alliance, and in
Aquitaine the Count of Limoges joined the house of Lusignan. John's one
great success, which gave him possession of Arthur and many of his enemies,
turned to his undoing, for it was followed by an epidemic of disloyalty.

In a letter of 11 May John compared his own humility and moderation
with the overweening insolence of his suzerain, and in a later letter he
refers to Philip's efforts to deprive him of his inheritance. By the end of
July Philip had secured the outer ring of castles in eastern Normandy from
Lions-le-Foret to Eu, and, with Ralph of Exoudun, had laid siege to
Arques, south of Dieppe. He had invested Arthur with Brittany, Aqui-
raine, Touraine, Anjou, and Maine and had sent him off to join the
rebellious,barons of Poitou at Tours. Arthur, with the brothers Hugh
and Geoffrey of Lusignan, the Count of Limoges and others, intercepted